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EDITORIAL 


PROFESSOR 


TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND THEIR 
ADVISERS. 

Probably the majority of graduates of high 
schools this June are debating the question 
whether they should go on with their education or 
whether they.should engage in military service of 
some kind. From one point of view it appears that 
boys who are eighteen years of age or older should 
enlist in the navy or should engage in work re- 
lated to the war. to their 
ability and training, should, it seems at first 
glance, undertake duties essential to the success- 
The immediate re- 


Girls, too, according 


ful prosecution of the war. 


quirements of the war are foremost in the thoughts 
of all of us and we quite properly try to determine 
what we can do that will in a very concrete, direct 
and practical way be of assistance in carrying the 
High school graduates, particularly, 
are apt to be very responsive to the opportunities 


war forward. 


presented for actual service in the navy or in the 
army. They cannot readily see that it is patriotic 
for them to go on to the normal school, the college 
or the university when the country is in need of 
their help on the seas or in the trenches. 

Those who advise high school graduates regard- 
ing the course which they should pursue next year 
should be able to make it plain to any boy or girl 
that our country stands in as great need of highly 
trained men and women in a variety of fields as of 
The 


winning of the war depends primarily upon accu- 


soldiers and sailors and Red Cross workers. 


rate and extensive knowledge in science, in eco- 
nomics, in transportation, in medicine, in engi- 
neering, in agriculture, in psychology, in educa- 
tion, and so on. If our country had not been able, 
at the outbreak of war, to secure the services of a 
large number of experts in all the fields men- 
tioned, it could not possibly have solved the prob- 
lems which have been encountered in carrying the 
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war on to this point. And further, those who are 
at the head of the government—President Wilson, 
Secretary Baker, Secretary Daniels and others— 
realize that the supply of trained men and women 
If 


the war be long continued, as it doubtless will be, 


must not be permitted to become exhausted. 


the government will need to have its force of spe- 
cialists in every field continually augmented. There 
will be heavy losses of surgeons, civil engineers, 
electrical engineers, chemists, ete., and these losses 
must be made good or our country cannot hold its 
own in this terrible struggle. From the outset the 
government authorities have appreciated this situ- 
ation and have been urging young persons of abil- 
ity and character to continue their education until 
their services are needed on the ships, in the field, 
in the laboratories, in the hospitals, or wherever 
else expert knowledge and skill are required. 

So anxious is the government that graduates of 
high schools who have the requisite qualifications 
should go on to higher institutions that an espe- 
cially attractive arrangement has been made for 
those who enter the universities or colleges next 
year. Military instruction under officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army will be provided 
in every institution of college grade, which enrolls 
100 or more able-bodied stu- 
The 


military equipment will, so far as possible, be pro- 


for the instruetion 


dents over the age of eighteen. necessary 
There will be created a 
Enlist- 


ment will be purely voluntary but all students over 


vided by the government. 
military training unit in each institution. 


the age of eighteen will be encouraged to enlist. 
The enlistment will constitute the student a mem- 
ber of the Army of the United States, liable to 
active duty at the eall of the President. It will, 
however, be the policy of the government not to 
call the members of the training units to active 
duty until they have reached the age of twenty- 
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one, unless urgent military necessity compels an 
earlier call. Students under eighteen and there- 
fore not legally eligible for enlistment, will be en- 
couraged to enroll in the training units. Provi- 
sion will be made for co-ordinating the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps system, which exists in 
about one-third of the collegiate institutions, with 
this broader plan. 

This new policy aims to accomplish a two-fold 
object: First, to develop as a great military asset 
the large body of young men in the colleges; and 
second, to prevent unnecessary and wasteful deple- 
tion of the colleges through indiscriminate volun- 
teering, by offering to the students a definite and 
immediate military status. 

Since the war broke out in Europe it has been 
that 


should be made in all colleges, universities and 


urged in’ these Comments arrangements 
normal schools so that young men could receive 
military training while continuing with their edu- 
cation. Now this is possible. There is no reason 
why any boy who is capable of profiting by higher 
education should not continue his studies until he 
is twenty-one or later unless the government calls 
him into service. A boy should consider that he is 
serving his country more effectively when he goes 
on with his schooling with a view to acquiring ex- 
pert knowledge and skill in his chosen field which 
in due course will be put at the service of the gov- 
ernment if the need arises than if he terminates 
nineteen 


and goes 


his edueation at eighteen or 
into work for which he is only poorly prepared. 
The government recognizes that a boy eighteen or 
nineteen years of age is not yet mature enough for 
the best service in the field. His proper place is 
in the college, the normal school, or the university 
until the government says it has special work 
which it desires to have him perform. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL, 

It has frequently been said in these editorial 
notes that foreign languages should be banished 
from all elementary schools. It has been urged 
that every child in our country should be taught 
in English, up to the teens at any rate, so that he 
would master the idiom, spirit or genius of our 
language. We have said repeatedly that the best 
thought of the world can be presented adequately 
through English and it is a waste of valuable time 
and energy to require children in the elementary 
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school to learn a foreign tongue or to give instruc- 
tion in any branch in a foreign tongue. 

It is reassuring to read that the National Edu- 
cation on the National 
Kmergency in Education has adopted a resolution 
relating to the use of a foreign tongue in the ele- 
This will be 
heartily approved by any one who has had an 
opportunity to observe the effects of teaching very 


Association Commission 


mentary schools. resolution most 


young children a foreign language or instructing 
It will be heartily 
approved also by any student of linguistics who 


them through a foreign tongue. 


knows very well that the English language cannot 
be mastered in a thorough-going way if instruc- 
tion in the ordinary branches is carried on in a 
foreign tongue. 

This is the resolution passed by the Commis- 
sion: 

“The National Education Association Commis- 
sion on the National Emergency in Education and 
Necessary Readjustment During and After the 
War, representing thousands of loyal and patriotic 
teachers, believes the practice of giving instruction 
to children in the common branches in a foreign 
tongue to be un-American and unpatriotic, and we 
helieve that all instruction in the common branches 
for all children in every state in this Union should 
be in the English language. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the instruction in the common branches 
in both private and public schools in all states be 
given in the English language only, and that every 
legitimate means, both state and federal, be used 
to bring about this result.” 


TOBACCO WASTE. 

Why is it that when so much is being said about 
conserving food and clothing and gasoline and 
money and coal and electricity and practically all 
of life, nothing i 
said about conserving the land which 


other. necessaries and luxuries s 


re) 


being s 


—_e 


being used to raise tobacco and the labor which is 
required to cultivate it, harvest it, and prepare it 
for consumption in pipes, cigarettes and cigars ? 
It has been shown time and again by Professor 
Farnum of Yale University and others that if the 
consumption of tobacco should be reduced by one- 
half even, there would be a tremendous saving in 
human labor as well as in fertile land for the rais- 
ing of grain. It is difficult to understand why our 
people have not entered upon a campaign to abol- 
ish tobacco completely so far as its use by civilians 
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is concerned, or at least to greatly curtail its use. 
No one would object to its use by soldiers if they 
derive pleasure from it, but there is no good excuse 
for men at home continuing to indulge themselves 
in tobacco when tremendous sacrifices are being 
made by everyone in the necessaries as well as the 
luxuries of life. 

One would think that the first place to make a 
start in conservation would be in the things that 
lower human efficiency. Bread, butter, sugar, 
meat, etc., are essential to the development of 
energy and yet we have curtailed the use of these 
heavily. But here is tobacco which lessens human 
efficiency and we go on indulging in that article 
What is the 


explanation of our failure to attack this source 


apparently without any restraint. 


of financial, physical and mental waste ? 
Of course, there are still persons who say that 
We have 


presented in these Comments in the past the re- 


tobacco does not lessen human efficiency. 


sults of experimental work showing that nicotine 


acts as a narcotic in the human body and so is: 


detrimental to physical and mental efficiency, 
although the habitue imagines he receives help 
from it. We have just come across an article by 
Dr. Tracy of Toledo, published in the New York 
Medical Journal, which bears further upon this 
point. The reader may be interested in a para- 
graph or two and so we quote the following: 

“Of the three principal narcotics used in this 
country, nicotine for several reasons leads in popu- 
larity. 
quickly satisfies the longings of the storm-tossed 
mental and of the inept neuron. Tolstoi said that 


after-the first whiff from his pipe he no longer 


One of these reasons is that nicotine most 


felt conscience. 
a jaded mentality, the one supreme requirement of 
a narcotic. Nicotine exalts the ego. The nicotine 
enthused and flattered ego feels like advertising its 
way of taking a narcotic. The user actually feels 
that everybody likes, or at least ought to like, every- 
thing that goes with his use of nicotine. To him it 
is entirely unbelievable that a sane person can ob- 
ject to any feature of its use that he presents. The 
grandeur intoxication prompts the customary good- 
natured obtrusion of the practices of nicotinism 
into the presence of others. As care flies away in 
the intoxication, there comes in its stead a feeling 
of being at peace with the world. The narcosis 
grants the peace, but the condition of peace always 
is that the use of nicotine is not to be interfered 
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with. Because the narcotic effect is upon the ego 


itself, inflating ideas as to personal estimation of 
the meaning of the intoxication and resentment to 


any and all criticism of nicotine are very acute.” 
THE TONIC EFFECT OF WAR ON EDUCATION. 
The one object of war is to destroy life and 
property, but happily there are incidental results 
which are beneficial to individuals and to society. 
Education will profit by the war unless it is so 
long continued that it will exhaust the nation. 
Already good results are apparent, in that teachers 
and pupils are taking a more serious view of school 
life than was common before the war. In some 
sections it was the fashion for boys and girls to 
spend four, six, or eight years in the secondary 
school and the college for the “fun of the thing.” 
This Was especially true in some of the prepara- 
tory schools and colleges in the east, but there are 
evidences now that the days of loitering and dissi- 
pating in schools and colleges are past. There is 
an entirely new tone in these schools and colleges ; 
there is also a new note in the literature describ- 
ing their purposes, aims and methods. There has 
recently come to hand an interesting illustration 
of the present attitude. The report of the rector 
of St. Paul’s school at Concord, New Hampshire— 
one of the largest and most widely known of the 
preparatory schools in the east—is a brilliant ex- 
position of the view that a school is a place for 
endeavor and self-helpfulness rather than for loaf- 
Many of the boys in St. 
the 


schools like it, come from homes of great wealth. 


ing and amusement. 


Paul’s school, as in all other preparatory 
They have led a life of ease, and they often ex- 
pect that this life will be continued in the school ; 
but the rector of St. Paul’s 


the bovs in his school must hereafter live the sim- 


makes it clear that 


ple life and develop habits of industry and of look- 


ing out for themselves no matter how much money 


. they have, or how luxurious lives they led before 


coming to the school. He says that heretofore 
boys in these schools have been looked after like 
hotel 


community responsibilities, 


guests. They have had no individual or 
He says, speaking of 
the typical boy in one of these schools: 

“He surely will learn how to skate and how to 
handle an oar, how to be friendly and how not to 
overwork. But say dust pan, coal hod, snow shovel, 
to him, mention cost of beef or servants’ rest hours, 
and our boarding school boy hears a strange lan- 
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guage. That necessitous practical underpinning 
of life—trade, provisioning, sanitation, repairs, 
getting things ready and keeping things going— 
all of that is left out of the boy’s curriculum. 
kK KK 

“But, it is urged, doesn’t a high tuition look after 
all the up-keep? That is not the point. It mat- 
ters not how much money rich ‘patrons’ are will- 
* If it can be shown that 


” 


ing to my. * * * * 
simplicity of diet combined with self-management 
in personal affairs is good, the school can lead to 
any length in simplification, Realizing, therefore, 
the developmental value to a boy of his having 
some responsibility for his personal up-keep, the 
Trustees of Saint Paul’s School on June 19, voted 
as follows: ‘That the Corporation approve the 
plan by virtue of which every boy will be expected 
to make his bed and generally care for his room 
or alcove. Also the plan for entrusting the older 
bovs with a larger degree of supervision than they 
have hitherto enjoyed’ * * * * * 
“Encouraging non-producers in habits of per- 
sonal luxury is risky business. Most of our boys 
are at least two generations removed from manual 
Is education sane 
in encouraging such easy-going ways? While 
older. brothers and brave friends are enduring 


labor. They are getting soft. 


hardness in camp and on the field, many of our 
boys live in a fool’s paradise. When strong men 
return from privations nobly borne shall we con- 
front them with groups of leisurely, cleanly boys, 
with no conception of anything but how to get 
into college and how to have a good time? * * * * * 

“The school that does all a boy’s planning for 
him lets his character atrophy. Establishments 
so completely manned are too perfect to be useful. 
Where every hour is supervised, where every study 
and corridor is scanned by a superior, can a boy’s 
spirit most sturdily grow? The capital miscon- 
ception underlying all our complex fabric of super- 
vision is a distrust of boys. Where you are afraid 
of boys and nervous about what they will do next, 
precepts, punishment and padlocks must abound. 
When you trust boys on a frank basis of honor- 
able self-management, and where good humoredly 
but unfailingly you throw out persistent scalawags, 
you can afford to follow the dictates of freedom. 
Mutual trust and mutual liking between teachers 
and pupils mark the good school. In such a place 
changing conditions that point to simplicity and 
youthful reliability can be heeded. There is 
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naught to fear and much to gain. * * * * * 

“Such a shifting of duties, if successfully mould- 
ed into an annual arrangement, will not only de- 
velop boys, it will free masters. On the backs of 
masters, tradition and fear have for years bound 
petty duties which together become a heavy bur- 
den and grievous to be borne. That is why school 
teachers in boarding schools so seldom become 
producers. By our numberless little duties we are 
narrowed down into meticulous martinets. How 
many text-books or volumes of vision on the very 
job in hand, let alone excursions into the scholar’s 
vast realm, have been produced in the last decade 
by the five hundred New England boarding school 
masters? ‘To hazard a guess, perhaps a dozen.” 
* * * * * 


SCHOOL WORK IN SUMMER. 


It has taken a long time to get the movement 
started, but it is under way now. Nothing can 


stop it. All publie schools, elementary, high, nor- 


‘mal, college and university, must speedily develop 


their plans so that they can be in session continu- 
ally throughout the year except for brief resting 
periods at convenient intervals. We cannot in 
this country much longer tolerate breaks of three 
or four months in the work of a school of any 
grade. The old plan might have been adapted to 
primitive conditions, but decades ago it ceased to 
be adapted to the needs of American life. 

The government has recently published Mr. 
Deffenbaugh’s investigation of summer sessions 
in city schools. The report shows that 211 cities 
have summer work in the elementary schools and 
109 cities have summer work in high schools. In 
some of the cities the summer work is designed 
mainly for pupils who have failed or are behind 
in their work, while in other cities there are schools 
for those who are brighter than their classmates. 
The usual length of the summer session is six 
weeks which is not quite long enough, of course, 
but it is a start in the right direction. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh asked pupils who had attended 
summer sessions to write compositions on what 
they thought of the plan; he also asked many 
parents what they thought of it. Both the chil- 
dren and their parents are uniformly in favor of 
the summer work. The parents almost universally 
say that when their children are idle during the 
entire summer they are discontented ; they develop 
loafing habits; they often learn evil ways; and, in 


x 
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short, the summer which should be the most profit- 
able and delightful period of the year is on the 
contrary the most unhappy and unprofitable pe- 
riod. 

So far as medical examination has been able to 
determine the facts, children have as good health 
when they do some work in the summer as when 
they are entirely idle. Some superintendents have 
said that the children are much better off physic- 
ally in the clean, well ventilated, wholesome school 
buildings than they are when they are running the 
dirty streets or when they must spend the whole 
day in their own homes which are often uncom- 
fortable and unhealthful in summer. Apparently 
the health of teachers who teach during the sum- 
mer is not impaired either, though undoubtedly 
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there are individual cases in which a long vacation 
is imperative. 

The summer sessions in elementary and high 
will effect the 
Inevitably work in 


schools have a wholesome upon 
work throughout the session. 
the summer suggests the open-air and the fields 
and the out-of-doors, and we need more of this 
atmosphere in the schools throughout the year. 
Any superintendent who is hesitating about ree- 
ommending the all-year school, or at least a six 
weeks’ summer session for all his elementary and 
high schools, might receive the final impetus to 
go over on to the all-year program if he would 
read Mr. Deffenbaugh’s report. It is published by 
the Bureau of Education and is Bulletin No. 5 of 


the 1914 series. 


THE PLACE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Eimer H. Wiips, Platteville Normal School 


The claims of the university and the colleges of 
our state in regard to the training of teachers 
have been presented at considerable length in the 
open letter to the State Board of Education by 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in the last number of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. There is; however, another side ta the 
case at issue and there are other points of view 
that should be considered before the matter is set- 
tled. Mr. O’Shea has stated many quasi-truths 
that are likely to be misconstrued and render 
injustice to the normal schools of our state, and 
he has made certain other statements with which 
we are safe in taking direct issue. It is with a 
desire to correct any such misconceptions and to 
answer any such statements that I am _ support- 
ing here certain contentions concerning the place 
of the normal schools in the training of the 
teachers of our state. 

I agree heartily with Mr. O’Shea in his hope 
that final settlement of the issue should be based 
upon the needs of the various groups of teachers, 
rather than upon the ambitions and jealousies of 
particular institutions. I would also condemn any 
decision made according to the relative claims and 
loquacious powers of the representatives of the dif- 
ferent institutions concerned, but as long as one 
representative is being heard, it is logical and just 


that arguments in favor of the other side be al- 
lowed. 

In the first place, allow me to point out an ap- 
parent inconsistency in the claims of Mr. O’Shea. 
He states, “It is doubtless well known that there 


ore)? re ee 


* * # * 


is a shortage of teachers 
schools and in the elementary schools. 
I have never before heard any responsible investi- 
gator or commission intimate that this shortage is 
due in any appreciable degree to lack of facilities 
for preparing teachers.” He then goes on to state 
that the facilities for training teachers in the 
colleges and the university are not overtaxed ; that 
the reason the colleges and the university are not 
supplying the demand for secondary teachers is 
that there are too few young men and women who 
wish to teach. Mark you, the colleges and the uni- 
versity have the facilities but the young men and 
women will not come. But how about the normal 


schools? Does not the same reason keep them 


from supplying the demand? Let us quote from 
his letter again, “Why, in the interests of economy 
and efficiency, do they (the normal schools) not 
expand their facilities for training graded school 
teachers so that they can supply the demand for 
them in this state ?’ 
that if the normal schools would only expand their 
facilities for training graded school teachers this 


Then are we to understand 
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would cause the young men and women to wish to 
teach and they would come to us in large num- 
bers? Perhaps we are safe then in inferring that 
if we still further expanded our facilities and pre- 
pared more adequately for training high school 
teachers they, too, would overcome their scruples 
against teaching and come to us for training. 

But perhaps Mr. O'Shea is not so sure that the 
facilities of the colleges and the university are so 
adequate. At least he is willing that the Board 
of Education should make “more generous provi- 
sion” that “the university should have enlarged 
equipment for practical training in the secondary 
field,” notwithstanding his previously mentioned 
that “the 


contention required number to fill all 


vacancies could be trained in’ these institutions 


without adding much to the present equipment,” 
that is, of course, providing they can counteract 
“the simple-reason that there are too few young 
men and women who wish to teach.” Let us be 
at least Consistent. 

Before proceeding further in our discussion of 
this 


of our position. 


matter, let us set forth certain declarations 
We contend: 
much time is required to adequately train elemen- 


(1) That just as 


s needed for the training 
(2) That it is better 


tary school teachers as 
of secondary school teachers : 
to train all teachers in the same type of institu- 
tion rather than to provide different institutions 
for the training of different classes of teachers ; 
(3) That the normal school is a proper place for 
the training of all classes of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. 

1. Just as much time is required to adequately 
train elementary school teachers as is needed for 
the training of secondary school teachers. : 
Mr. O'Shea 


sion of their course is urged by the normal schools 


infers in his letter that an exten- 
merely because of a desire to train more high 
This is an entire misconception 
Thé truth of 
with 


school teachers. 
of the desires of the normal schools. 
the that 


the normal schools who do not fully realize that 


matter is there are few connected 
two years is too short a period in which to prop- 
erly train any class of teachers, elementary or see- 


Mr. 


O’Shea states that the normal schools would neg- 


ondary, for effective service in our schools. 


lect the preparation of graded school teachers if 
= 
rhe 


truth of the matter is that such an extension would 


their course was extended to four vears, 


result in a great improvement in the training of 
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high school teachers. To me this is the strongest 
argument in favor of such an extension—that four 
years are necessary for the adequate training of 
graded school teachers as well as an improvement 
in the training of high school teachers. ‘T'o me this 
is the strongest argument in favor of such an 
extension—that four years are necessary for the 
adequate training of both elementary and high 
school teachers. Even if the normal schools should 
be limited to the training of elementary school 
teachers, which we are by no means willing to 
grant, there would still be ample argument for the 
proposed extension of our course to four years. 
To quote again from Mr. O’Shea’s letter, “The 
technique of teaching in a high school is quite dif- 
ferent from what it is in the lower grades and 
7s ne 


(the high school teacher) has a much simpler 


* * 


much less subtle and complex. 


problem than the teacher in the primary grades 
has * * * * * the less necessary it is for the lat- 
ter (the high school teacher) to make a prolonged 
study of the former’s (the pupil) mental and emo- 
tional processes and reactions.” [have been un- 


able to find any modern educational authorities 
who support this contention, but even if we were 
willing to accept this statement as true, how could 
we reconcile this statement with the fact that we 
are urged to give the high school teacher four 
vears of training and at the same time give the ele- 
mentary school teacher only two years. 

“The chief requirement of a teacher in high 
school are (1) thorough mastery of the subjects 
he is assigned to teach, (2) the possession of 
the 


respect and admiration of high school students, 


natural characteristics which will win’ him 
(3) native aptitude and love for teaching, and (4) 
professional knowledge pertaining to the charac- 
teristics of the adolescent mind and the aims and 
technique of high school teaching.” I would 
like to ask in what respects the requirements of an 


And 


since it takes four years to give these requirements 


elementary school teacher differ from these. 


to a high school teacher, it should undoubtedly 
take just as long to supply them to the graded 
school teacher. 

But perhaps we are to believe that the elemen- 
tary school teacher does not need a thorough mas- 
tery of the subjects he is assigned to teach, or that 
such a mastery is given in their previous academic 
training. But this latter statement is just as true 


of the high school teacher. If it is necessary for 
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the prospective teacher of English in the high 
school to have additional work in English, it is 
just as necessary that the prospective teacher in 
geography in the elementary school have addi- 
tional work in that subject. This is even more 
essential today when we are stressing the fact that 
‘the elementary school teacher must be master of 
the field of subject matter and independent of the 
text-book so as to be able to adapt, select, and 
amplify the material to meet community and indi- 
vidual needs. And yet, here in the normal schools 
we are expected to teach all this additional knowl- 
edge in one semester and in the same course give 
all the instruction needed along the lines of Spe- 
cial Geography Methods, whereas the teacher at 
the university usually takes four years of academic 
English work and in addition one or more courses 
devoted wholly to the teaching of English. Add 
to this the fact that the elementary school teacher 
usually must be prepared to teach three times as 
many subjects as the high school teacher and one 
can readily see the force of this contention that 
the one needs as much time for training as the 
other. 

2. It is better to train all teachers in the same 
type of institution rather than to provide different 
institutions for the training of different classes 
of teachers. 

Mr. O’Shea describes what he considers an ideal 
and rational system for training the teachers of 
our state. He would have the county training 
schools train the rural school teachers, the normal 
schools train the elementary school teachers, and 
the colleges and the university train the high 
school teachers. It is just such a division that we 
should stand against in this state. The time has 
forever passed for the introduction of*such a caste 
system of teacher training. The proposed system 
of dual education in our state which is so bitterly 
opposed by the State Department of Public In- 
struction could not be worse than this. This would 
mean that the student who necessarily secures his 
teacher training near his home must inevitably 
enter one restricted line of teaching regardless of 
his own desires, aptitude, or ability. Many a stu- 
dent has come to us to prepare to teach in one line 
of work and discovering that his bent was in an- 
other direction has been allowed to change his 
course accordingly. 

We cannot underestimate the influence of the 
nearby school in attracting boys and girls into the 
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teaching profession. Three-fourths of our students 
come to us because of the nearness of the school 
and a large proportion of these enter the high 
school field. These students would be lost to the 
profession if it were necessary for them to go to 
college or university. Why were nine normal 
schools established in Wisconsin if it were not for 
the purpose of providing teacher training near the 
“As 


SS 2 & 2-o 


homes of the candidates for such training ? 
soon as one begins to study the question 
he meets the well established principle that all 
higher educational institutions draw their students 
largely from within a radius of comparatively few 
miles. A corollary of this principle as applied to 
normal schools is that in the long run, each com- 
munity has to raise as many teachers as it needs. 
Furthermore the services of a normal school to the 
different parts of the community diminish rapidly 
as one travels away from the center where it is lo- 
eated.’”** 


our state to supply our high school teachers, or 


Should we allow only a small section of 
shall we give equal opportunity to all? Take the 
the 
draws its students chiefly from that city and dis- 


case of normal school in Milwaukee which 
tributes its graduates for the most part in the city 
schools. Should the prospective high school teach- 
ers of Milwaukee be compelled to go farther away 
from home for their training than the prospective 
elementary teachers? Let us rather supply the 
various groups of teachers with their needs on an 
equal basis. 

For many vears now we have heard our school 
system condemned because of the evident gap be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school. 
We have been endeavoring in every way to bridge 
this gap and yet here is a suggestion which, if fol- 
lowed, would tend to widen and extend this gap. 
[ contend that there is nothing more needed today 
than a sympathetic understanding on the part of 
the high school teacher of the elementary school 
teacher and his problem. The high school teacher 
must always build upon the foundation laid by the 
elementary school teacher and if he is to build 
successfully he must more fully understand the 
principles involved in this foundation. Let us 
use all measures possible to build up a bond be- 
tween the two classes of teachers and this ean be 
done in no surer way than by training them in the 


in standardizing state normal schools, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 12, p. 25. 
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same institution. We have seen at the various 
professional gatherings of teachers, such as the 
State Teachers’ Association meetings, the way in 
which many high school teachers hold themselves 
aloof from all that pertains to elementary school 
matters. Surely this is an undesirable situation 
and it could be remedied by training all teachers 
in the same institution. 

Moreover, where are we to draw the line between 
the elementary school and the high school? Mr. 
O’Shea is surely aware of the way in which the 
Junior high school movement is spreading in our 
Where would he have the Junior high 
Perhaps he would recom- 


state. 
school teacher trained ? 
mend in this case, as in the case of administrators, 
that there should be a division of responsibility, 
part time in one institution and part time in 
another. Or, perhaps, inasmuch as the line be- 
tween elementary and secondary education should 
probably be drawn, according to educational writ- 
ers, at about twelve years of age, he would only 
leave to the normal schools the training of teach- 
ers for the first six grades. 

Mr. O’Shea seems to fear that the secondary 
school teachers will be contaminated in some way 
“a primary school atmos- 
that the 
schools now have differentiated courses of study 


by training them in 
phere.” le seems to forget normal 
for each class of teachers and high school teachers 
come no more closely in contact with primary 
teachers in the normal school than they do at the 
university with law students, medical students, or 
engineering students. There is no more reason to 
suppose that the high school teacher in the nor- 
mal will be affected unfavorably by a primary 
school atmosphere than that the prospective high 
school teacher at the university is harmed by the 
Medical School atmosphere or the Law School at- 
mosphere. 

In fact we cannot bring high school teachers too 
closely into touch with primary school methods 
in so far as they are applicable to high school 
teaching. The time is past when we can assume 
that all a high school teacher needs in order to be 
successful is a thorough knowledge of his subject 
matter plus the ability to make pupils behave. 
Too long have high school teachers been willing 
to admit that a knowledge of the general princi- 
ples of method may improve the work of teachers 
in kindergartens and elementary schools but that 
but 


such pedagogical considerations contribute 
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little to their teaching. The fact is that there are 
few general principles of method as taught in the 
normal schools to elementary school teachers that 
could not be used to materially improve the quality 
of most of our high school teaching. The present 
movement in the high schools to select subject mat- 
ter which is adapted to social and individual needs 
and to arrange this subject matter in psychological 
rather than logical form the normal 
schools and is in accordance with principles that 


arose in 


have long been taught in connection with elemen- 
tary school subjects. No one can reasonably ex- 
pect that the high school teacher can succeed on 
“inspiration” secured through contact with “mas- 
terful personalities,” as Mr. O’Shea infers, while 
the elementary teacher must have “professional 
training” under teachers who are “models.” 


3. The normal school is a proper place for the 
training of all classes of teachers for the public 
schools. 

The normal school is a proper place to train all 
teachers because it is not a scholastic or collegiate 
institution. It institution, 
founded and maintained for the sole purpose of 
It is true that 
the eastern normal schools were begun as academic 


is a_ professional 


training teachers and nothing else. 


institutions and have had difficulty in departing 
from their early traditions, but this has never 
The 
Wisconsin normal schools were established to train 


been true of the western normal schools. 
all types of teachers because as former President 
Salisbury points out,t the State University refused 


And 


the normal schools have never abandoned any part 


to engage in the work of teacher training. 


of the teacher training field. They are today train- 
ing rural school teachers; this year from our own 
school one fourth of the graduates will enter rural 
school work. 

The normal schools are among the few types of 
institutions which are devoted to a single purpose 
and aim, They have no desire “to expand to col- 
lege proportions on the scholastic side” but do wish 
to expand to such an extent that they can ade- 
quately fulfill their one and only aim—the profes- 
sional training of teachers. ‘The atmosphere of 
It is 
true that teachers (high school as well as elemen- 
tary) infused with college methods and points of 


the normal school is wholly professional. 


+ Salisbury, Albert, Historical Sketch of Normal 
Instruction. 
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view make a failure of teaching work. I admit 
without hesitation that “the college atmosphere 
would cause the normal school to cease to be an 
effective institution for the training of elemen- 
tary school teachers.” But we can go further and 
say that the college atmosphere is not an effective 
place for the training of secondary school teachers. 
It has been said again and again that this infu- 
sion with university methods and points of view is 
the cause of most failures in high school teaching. 
The normal school does not handicap its students 
with this drawback. 

Mr. O’Shea tries to show that the normal schools 
are collegiate in character, saying, “The normal 
schools now give two years of straight college 
work, which is foreign to the purpose and function 
of the normal school.” 'This is true in the case of 
a very few institutions and IT am confident that 
But 
in the majority of the normal schools there is cer- 
tainly no trace of the collegiate. 
one of our courses : 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Semester. 


this fault will be remedied in a short time. 


Let me describe 


Educational Psychology. 
Special History Methods. 
Special Elementary Science Methods. 
Special Penmanship Methods. 
English. 
Physical Training. 
Second Semester. 
Gieneral Educational Methods. 
Special Arithmetic Methods. 
Special Musie Methods. 
Special Hygiene Methods. 
Physical Training. 
SECOND YEAR. 
First Semester: 
Practice Teaching. 
Special Geography Methods. 
Special Language Methods. 
Special Drawing Methods. 
Second Semester. 
Practice Teaching. 
Special Handiwork Methods. 
Special Literature Methods. 
Elective. 

I have described many of these subjects by the 
term “Special Methods” and that is what they are 
-supposed to be. But as a teacher of geography 
said to me recently, “I tried to devote the entire 
semester to methods, but how can you teach meth- 
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ods until the pupils know something about geog- 
raphy?” ‘Che normal school, as I said before, is 
not asking for more time to give collegiate and 
academic work but to teach adequately the sub- 
jects needed for the proper professional training 
letter from the State De- 
partment of Education says, “We feel in the de- 


of teachers. A recent 
partment that it would be highly desirable for 
normal schools to provide a course of, say, nine 
weeks in length, for instruction in tests and meas- 
ures 





if possible, for all prospective teachers.” We 
glad to have Mr. O’Shea look over the 
foregoing course of study and tell us where such 


would be 


a course should be inserted. We are already 


spending three weeks on the topic of tests and 


measures in our course in education, to the ex- 
clusion of other topics equally important. 

The normal schools of our state have been bit- 
terly assailed because they have done so little in 
accomplishing educational reforms or making orig- 
inal studies in education. Mr. O’Shea has been 
fair enough to state that this was not because of 
any lack of ability but because of a lack of time to 
do such work. Allow me to suggest that if our 
semester courses could be extended to year courses 
we would have more time. Jt takes time to plan 
and condense and arrange and boil down material 
that should cover a year’s work into half that time. 
It is an energy and time consuming task to try 
to teach all the necessary phases of modern educa- 
tional psychology, for instance, involving child 
study based on concrete observation, psychological 
principles and laws derived inductively from 
psychological experiments, together with the adap- 
tation of this to school subjects, to students who, 
at the beginning, do not know a neurone from a 
bug, all in the course of eighteen short weeks. 


And yet I 


wonder if the teacher who conscientiously day by 


Our teaching force is criticized. 


day improves the methods of our publie school 
teaching by model teaching and wise instruction 
is not rendering as important a service to the edu- 
cational world as the man who writes many books 
and conducts many experiments and_ investiga- 
At least I believe it takes as much skill to 
do the former as the latter. 


tions. 
But “some of them 
(the normal teachers) are hostile to the profes- 
sional work of the normal school.” Such antagon- 
ism must be very rare for I have failed to find any 
in my own experience and this is the first time I 


But I have 


have ever heard such a claim made. 
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spent short periods in two universities with strong 
departments of education and it was very easy to 
see the bitter antagonism between the older de- 
partments and the departments of education. “In- 
cidentally it may be remarked that college depart- 
ments of education have usually been subjected to 
closest scrutiny and sometimes to violent criticism 
by other college departments because of their sup- 
posed inferiority.”~ It is claimed that many of 
our teachers have had no professional training 
whatever. Is it not true that practically every 
teacher in the normal school has had wide experi- 
ence in teaching in varied types of schools, whereas 
the teaching staff of a university is largely re- 
eruited from graduate students who have had no 
teaching experience 7 

The complaint is made that the universities and 
colleges have no adequate practice teaching facil- 
ities. May IT suggest that the normal schools at 
present have the machinery for practice teaching 
which would care for the practice of high school 
teachers with slight extensions. From the stand- 
point of both economy and efficiency it is far het- 
ter to supply practice training facilities in nine or 
more centers that to try to concentrate in a few. 


No one or two cities in the state, possibly except- 


ing Milwaukee, could supply enough training 
school pupils of high school age for the practice 
of all high school teachers of the state. Author- 


ities agree that by all means practice training fa- 
cilities should be seattered over as many institu- 
be sensible 


tions as possible. Moreover, would it 


to abandon all the equipment for the training o 
high school teachers in’ special subjects that has 
been built up in most of our normal schools at con- 
siderable expense ? 

In conclusion, [ will present a few facts that are 
significant. I do not have at hand figures for a 
later date, but in 1914 the normal schools prepared 
10 per cent of the high school teachers that en- 
tered service that vear. The numbers were: 210 
from normal schools, 128 from the university, 189 
from the colleges. I doubt whether the situation 
has changed materially since then. I would like 
to ask in all fairness if these normal school gradu- 
ates are not rendering as efficient service as those 
high school teachers who graduated from the uni- 
versity and colleges, The recent questionnaire sent 


out by the Board of Education on this matter is 


t Judd, C. H. & Parker, S. C., cf. above, p. 9. 
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rather unfair in that it does not call attention to 
the fact that the normal graduate has had fewer 
years of training than the university graduate. 
And yet even on this basis I believe the normal 
graduate will hold his own. Give him four years 
of training in the normal school and then see what 
he can do. At the present time twenty-six normal 
schools in the country are giving four year courses, 
in such states as Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, Washington, and South 
Dakota, with at least five others to inaugurate such 
The trend of 
the movement is clearly revealed in these figures. 


an extension within the next year. 


The tendency is undoubtedly to extend normal 
school courses to four years. Surely Wisconsin 
does not wish to fall behind in this development, 
Wisconsin, which has been known as the state hav- 
ing “the best-equipped and most highly centralized 
normal system in the country.” 


IN SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 
WRITING, 

Under the auspices of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Whitewater Normal School, district 
contests were heid in shorthand and typewriting 


STATE CONTEST 


in thirteen towns. These contests were held on 
May 4th, at New Richmond, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Madison, Janesville, Racine, Sheboygan, Green 
Bay, Merrillan, Marshfield, Watertown, Oshkosh, 
and Tomahawk. 

The winners of the district contests met at 
Whitewater Normal School, May 18th, for the final 
contest. About seventy students and twenty-five 
teachers attended. 

There was a contest in advanced typing, begin- 
hing typing, an eighty word shorthand contest, 
and a hundred word shorthand contest. 

‘Twenty-seven schools were represented. The ad- 
vanced typing contest resulted as follows: 


Annan Oldstadt, "MadigoM.. ei. aaesitewec nee ’e 64 
Blanche Gale, Shawano... cc so ose esos accaaad 54 
Alvina Mickals, Madison.................! 61443 
George Korech, West Allis................ 5345 
Allen Bushby, West Allis................ 53145 


The beginning typing contest was won by the 
following: 


Minerva Baumgartner, Tomah............ 46145 
Reuben Mohr, Sheboygan................ 421445 
Augusta Van Toerne, Madison.............. 12 
Marie Messett, Black River Falls........... 38% 
Mabelle Olnhaus, Madison................ 37s 
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The winners in the eighty-word shorthand con- 
test were : 


Ruth Bushland, Chippewa Falls............ 99.5 
Erna Hansen, Green Bay.................. 99.5 
Allen Bushby, West Allis........ 025.605. 99.5 
Marién Larson, Janesville.................. 99 
George Korech, West Allis................ 98.75 


The five best in the one hundred-word short- 
hand contest were: 


Astrid Senson: (RACIICs s.<-ss:6:6 od. 2.00 662 eee 98.6 
Malea Andrews, Shawano............seceee- 98 
Marian Buener, Sheboygan................ 97.8 
Alice Elder, Chippewa Falls............... 97.4 
Alice Schroeder, West Allis................ 97.2 


The school winning the advanced typing con- 
test, and the school winning the one hundred-word 


OUTLINE OF STATEMENT IN 
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contest in shorthand were presented with silver 
cups. These cups can be kept by the school for one 
vear, and whenever a cup is won by a school twice 
in succession it becomes the permanent property 
The names of the winners are en- 
graved on the cup. 


of the school. 


‘The winners of the first three places in each con- 
test received an engraved certificate, showing the 
place won by that student. 

The enthusiasm displayed at both the prelim- 
An- 


other fine feature was the good spirit and friendly 


inarics and the final contest was remarkable. 
feeling that prevailed. The contestants were anx- 
ious to win but were also good losers. 

The contest was a success beyond all expecta- 
tions, and is to be given each year hereafter. 


REGARD TO THREE AND 


FOUR YEAR COURSES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Cuantes R. Van Hise, President, University of Wisconsin. 


(As presented to the State Board of Education, April 18, 1918, with certain modifications— 
Matter before the Board of Education.) 


In accordance with the resolutions adopted by 
the Board of Education at its meeting March 7, 
1918, the matter before the board is a “hearing 
on three and four-year courses in the normal 
schools.” 

In this connection it is also to be noted that as 
submitted to the Board of Education by the Edu- 
cational Committee of the normal schools the sub- 
ject is presented to the board “for a determination 
of the financial policy involved.” 

Part I. 
The Authority of the Board of Education Under 


Law. 


The Existing Situation Under Law. 


Before discussing the specifie question of the 
three and four-year courses, it is clear that the 
authority of the Board of Education in this mat- 
ter should be considered. 

Under paragraph 8 of the Board of Education 
law (Chapter 478, Laws of 1917), that board is 
“to have the exclusive charge and management 
* * * * * Of all biennial estimates” for the educa- 
tional activities of the state. 

Under paragraph 13 each of the educational in- 
stitutions in the month of April is to submit its 
annual budget for the following year, and “if such 
budgets are within the available funds and in 


reasonable conformity to legislative will, they shall 
be approved by the State Board of Education so 
far as they relate to operation and maintenance.” 
Intention of Law to Control Scope of Institutions. 

It was clearly the intention of the legislature in 
law to 


enacting the State Board of Edueation 


grant the board power to control the development 
of the various institutions through the financial 
powers given the board. That this is the correct 
interpretation of the law is conclusively shown 
by the statement under paragraph 11, that it is 
the 
convening of any regular legislature to “prepare 


the duty of the Board of KEdueation before 
in convenient form its recommendations as to the 
financial and business needs of and the fair and 
proper distribution of public funds to the schools 
and institutions” of the state. 


Triennial Estimates Should Include Purposes for 
Which Money Is to Be Used. 

It is to be presumed that the several institutions 
in presenting biennial estimates to the Board of 
Kdueation will indicate the purposes for which the 
money is to be used, so that the Board will have 
before it both the educational plans and the esti- 
mat» of their cost. The estimates presented by the 
Board to the legislature will inelude both plans 
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and cost, so that the legislature may know not only 
the sums needed for education but the general pur- 
poses for which they are to be used. That this was 
the intent of the law is clearly indicated by the 
quotation from paragraph 13, requiring the sub- 
mission of the annual budgets in order that the 
Board of Education may ascertain whether they 
are in accordance with the legislative intent; and 
the budgets are to be approved only if they are in 
accordance with such intent. 


Board of Education Has Power to Control 
Hapansion, 

We, at the University, assume that it was the 
plan of the legislature in the manner indicated to 
control the development of the various educational 
institutions. If the Board of Education in this 
manner has not power to secure this control, it 
is my judgment that the Board of Education law 
should be amended so as to give the Board such 
power; for if the Board of Education cannot con- 
trol the direction and amount of expansion of the 
educational institutions, it, will fail to accomplish 
what was intended by the legislature when the law 
was enacted. 

That the law as it now stands does give the 
Board of Education adequate power to control the 
expansion of the scope of the several institutions 
The 


quire the presentation of the biennial estimates in 


seems to me perfectly clear. Soard may re- 
such a manner as to indicate plainly that they are 
for existing schools, divisions, and departments, 
and that the establishment of any additional divi- 
sion or department shall be included in the esti- 
mates as a separate item. 

The estimates submitted in conformity with 
this plan would be passed upon by the finance com- 
mittee of the legislature, which committee would, 
of course, have authority to modify them; but, if 
such modifications were made their purposes would 
appear. Then, when subsequently, the annual 
budgets were submitted, the Board of Education 
would approve same only if they are found to be 
in reasonable conformity to the legislative will. 

By proceeding in accordance with the foregoing 
plan the Education be able to 
ascertain the plan of expansion of the several insti- 
tutions through the biennial estimates; and when 
the budgets 
whether or not the expansion proposed had been 


Joard of would 


annual are presented, determine 


authorized by the legislature. 
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Illustrations of Control of Scope. 
Mining School. 

If it should be proposed that the Wisconsin 
Mining Trade School at Platteville (which, with- 
out action by the Board of Education, succeeded 
in getting its name changed to the Wisconsin Min- 
ing School) shall be changed from a trade school 
to a collegiate school of mines and thus duplicate 
the work of the course in mining engineering at 
the university, the funds for this transformation 
should be requested by the mining school board 
in the biennial estimates which it presents to the 
Board of Education. 

University. 

If the University wishes to extend its medical 
course from two to four years it should indicate 
this fact in its and ask the 
approval of the Board of Education for the funds 
necessary to accomplish the plan. 


biennial estimates 


Normal Schools. 

Similarly, if the normal schools desire to ex- 
pand the scope of their work at any time, the cost 
of such expansion should be included in the bien- 
nial estimates and presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the consideration of that board. 
Proposed Enlargement of Scope of Normal School. 

On July 27, 1917, the normal school regents 
passed two resolutions which read as follows: 
243. Resolved, That the several 
normal schools are authorized and directed to ex- 
tend the course of study in the several training 
departments, beginning with September, 1917, by 
adding one grade each school year to the existing 


Resolution 


course of study. 

Resolution 244. Resolved, That the several nor- 
mal schools are authorized and directed to estab- 
lish, beginning with September, 1917, four-year 
courses for persons preparing to teach in high 
schools. 

It is clear that these resolutions propose expan- 
sion of the normal school work in very important 
respects, in that they authorize and direct a full 
four-year course in each of the nine normal schools 
and, in order to get practice work, authorize and 
direct each of the nine normal schools to establish 
a four-year high school. 

Proposed Expansion Not Before Legislature. 

These resolutions were passed by the normal 
school regents shortly after the adjournment of 
the legislature of 1917. 
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If there was any intimation of such plan upon 
the part of the normal school regents during the 
time that the legislative appropriations were 
pending, I heard nothing of it. Certainly the 
records of the Board of Education and the records 
of the finance committee of the legislature. dis- 
close no such intention upon the part of the nor- 
mal school regents. Nor, when the matter was 
discussed in the committee of the whole of the 
senate on May 10, 1917, was there any intimation 
of such plan. 

The finance committee of the legislature materi- 
ally reduced, in its normal school bill, the appro- 
priations recommended by the Board of Educa- 
tion. When the bill was discussed it was very 
strongly argued that the reduced amounts were 
not adequate properly to compensate the normal 
school staff and provide for the regular work of 
the schools. The implication was clear that the 
work contemplated for the biennium was that 
which had formerly been done. 

Notwithstanding the insistence of the normal 
school representatives that the appropriations 
would not be adequate to support the normal 
schools as already established, very shortly after 
the adjournment of the legislature, the normal 
school regents passed the two resolutions quoted, 
which would greatly increase the scope and there- 
fore the expense of the normal schools. 


Situation Similar Under Old Law. 

In answer to the above statement it may be said 
that the Board of Education law from which quo- 
tations have been made was not the law in force 
when the estimates for the current biennium were 
presented, but the law as enacted in 1915. 

However, the law of 1915 is even more sweep- 
ing with respect to financial control in that it 
provides that it is the “duty of the State Board of 
Education to have the exclusive charge and man- 
agement of all financial affairs of the educational 
activities of the state.” 

The clause quoted from paragraph 11 of the 
present law, with regard to proper distribution of 
the funds, is the same as in the former law. There- 
fore it is very clear that it was the intent of this 
law, as it is of the amended law, that expansions 
of the scope of the several institutions should be 
governed through the financial control exercised 
by the Board of Education. 
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Resolutions Not In Conformity to Spirit of Law. 

It is clear that the legislature of 1917, in mak- 
ing appropriations for normal schools, did not 
contemplate that any of the funds appropriated 
would be used for extending the scope of the 
schools or in establishing four-year high schools, 
since no sums for such purposes were included in 
the estimates presénted to the Board of Education 
and to the legislature. 

The resolutions of the normal school regents, 
quoted above, direct the several schools to begin 
the extension of their courses and the high schools 
in September, 1917. They therefore authorize 
the expenditure of money for purposes not contem- 
plated by the legislature in making appropriation 
for the year 1917-18. It seems clear that in so far 
they are not in conformity with the spirit and in- 
tent either of the old law or of the amended law. 

If the last statement is correct it would be the 
duty of the Board of Education to refuse approval 
of any expenditures of the normal schools for the 
current biennium which concern a fourth year in 
the schools or the establishment of high schools. 
The annual budgets are to be approved only if 
they are in agreement with the legislative will. 

Al! this is wholly independent of the considera- 
tions presented by the attorney general in his 
opinion of January 14, 1918, addressed to George 
B. Hudnall, executive counsel, in which expendi- 
tures for both the three and four-year courses are 
held to be unwarranted. 

My conclusion, therefore, of this part of the sub- 
ject is that the Board of Education law as it now 
exists, through the biennial estimates and through 
the approval of the budgets in accordance with the 
legislative will, gives that board the authority to 
control fundamental changes of scope in the work 
of the several educational institutions. It is cer- 
tain that the scope of the institutions cannot be 
expanded without increased cost. If, in the bien- 
nial estimates, no amounts are included for expan- 
sion in scope and the appropriations are made 
upon that basis, it is a clear presumption that it 
was not the legislative will to make the proposed 
expansion. 

The foregoing statements do not imply that the 
law empowers the Board of Education to control 
such matters as the increase or decrease of the 
teaching staff of the institutions to meet the in- 
crease or decrease of students or that it may regu- 
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late minor adjustments of the course of study made 


necessary or advisable by these or similar condi- 


tions. In the normal schools and the university 
the personnel for the existing departments, divi- 
sions, and colleges should be reduced or expanded 
in proportion to the number of students requiring 
such work. This function comes within the au- 
thority of the immediate governing board. 

Thus at the university this year the staff for the 
existing departments was reduced because the stu- 


dents decreased in number. Similarly if the stu- 


dents had increased in number the staff would 
have been increased so far as funds were avail- 
able. 


The law leaves the governing boards of the sev- 
eral institutions entirely free to control policies 
and to adjust expenditures within the limits of 
operation contemplated in their biennial estimates 
and approved by the legislature in adopting these 
estimates. The law shows quite as plainly the in- 
tent of the legislature to control the scope of these 
institutions and to detérmine their major fields of 
operation. It does not leave them free to expand 
their work and enlarge their scope without legisla- 
tive consent. It provides for this control and con- 
sent by requiring biennial estimates submitted by 
the Board of Education and by placing on the 
Board of Education the duty of approving only 
such budgets as are in accord with the legislative 
will. 

art Il, Future Policies. 

It is to be presumed that the opinion of the 
attorney general holds until the laws are changed, 
but this opinion, based upon existing law, does not 
attempt to determine the future policies of the 
state. I shall therefore discuss such policies. 

Should the nine normal schools confine them- 
selves to the first two years of work; or should 
they extend to three or four-year courses ? 

Discussion of this question involves considera- 
tion of the natural divisions of work in an educa- 
tional system. 

Junior and Senior College Work. 

It is now generally recognized that the first two 
years of college work should be handled in a differ- 
This 


is clearly indicated by the divisions of college 


ent manner from that of the last two years. 


work into junior and senior colleges in a number 
of institutions, illustrated by Chicago. 
It is further indicated by the definition of the 
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work of a university adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities.§ 

The definition recognizes the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the work of the first two years 
and that of the last two years of a college course. 
The first two years are essentially a continuation 
of the high school studies, with somewhat similar 
methods, mainly required work in small drill sec- 
Such work can be advantageously subdi- 
vided and distributed among a number of institu- 
tions. 


tions. 


The work of a university character begins with 
the junior year. In the work of the third and 
fourth years the fundamental purpose of the uni- 
versity is not to teach facts or dogma, but to lead 
men and women to intellectual independence in 
the handling of their facts. 

This type of work is more difficult than that of 
the first two years; it is more expensive; it is a 
kind of work which cannot possibly be done in a 
department which is weakly manned or in an in- 
stitution which does not make this type of teach- 
ing one of its primary aims. Therefore the ad- 
vanced work of the junior and senior years must 
be concentrated in institutions which have a suf- 
ficient number of students doing this grade of 
work to justify its mamtenance. Otherwise the 
cost of the work would be excessive. 


Character of Training Required for High School 
Teachers. 

Men who are to constitute the permanent staff 
of a high school should have broad and thorough 
training in the subjects which they teach ; and this 
training can be acquired only in an institution 
which is strongly manned. The situation is recog- 
nized by the National Education Association and 
the North both of 
maintain that the minimum requirement for high 
school teachers should be “four years of work in 
a sfandard college or university or its equivalent.” 

As already explained, at the end of the second 


Central Association, which 


vear of the college course, the student closes the 
period in which acquisition of knowledge is the 


primary aim, and the time has come when he 
should begin to handle a subject from the ad- 
vanced point of view; that is, he should not simply 
be gaining knowledge but he should be learning to 
handle his material as a man. 


§ Transactions and Proceedings of the National 
Association of State Universities, 1908, pp. 148-49. 
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It is in accordance with this principle that the 
student at the beginning of the junior year must 
select his major in the university. It is in accord- 
ance with this principle that the person who is 
preparing to teach in the high schools must select 
the subjects which he expects to teach and con- 
centrate upon them to a considerable extent. In 
the third and fourth years of the course, instruc- 
tion is carried on in a university temper. It is 
certain that men and women who are to have 
careers as teachers in the high schools should study 
in this spirit the subjects which they are to teach. 

The high school teachers, to be adequately pre- 
pared, must have work not only of the freshman 
and sophomore type but of the junior and senior 
type. Giving more than two years to work of the 
first type will not serve as a substitute for the 
higher type of work in the junior and senior years. 

Where Training for High School Teaching 
May Be Done. 

The four years’ work may be wholly done in a 
standard college or university, provided such col- 
lege or university has facilities in the department 
of education for theoretical work and controls a 
high school or co-operate with high schools for the 
demonstration and practice work. 

Good results may also be attained by having the 
first two years of study in the normal school and 
' the second two years in a standard college or uni- 
versity. This arrangement was entered into be- 
tween the normal schools in this state and the uni- 
versity in 1893, and the combination course has 
been very successful. 
tory arrangement in a state which has adopted the 
policy of having a large number of relatively small 


It is an especially satisfac- 


normal schools and one university. 

It is also a satisfactory policy because it pro- 
vides for the co-operation of the higher educational 
institutions in training teachers for high schools; 
and because it provides for the distribution to 
several institutions of the relatively inexpensive 
junior college work, and for the concentration of 
the much more expensive senior college work. 

It is further adapted to the situation for the 
reason that many normal school students leave 
these institutions at the end of two years and 
teach for a time. When they resume their educa- 
tion is the natural time to transfer to a standard 
college or university. 

Even in the normal colleges of Michigan and 
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Iowa a considerable proportion of the students 
after completing two years of work teach for 
one or more years and return later to the normal 
college. The Registrar of Michigan State Normal 
College said that relatively few students come to 
Ypsilanti expecting to remain four years. After 
finishing two years of work, they leave the insti- 
tution to teach; and later a portion of them return 
for the third and fourth years. Indeed it is from 
this group that the larger number of the third and 
fourth year students are recruited. Would it not 
be a wiser and more economical plan to have these 
students take their later years in the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, a half hour distant 
from Ypsilanti, and thus avoid the great cost of 
providing an institution of a college type of Ypsi- 
lanti, which is taken advantage of by so few stu- 
dents, that it must be excessively expensive per 
student ? 


Normal School Policy of Wisconsin Not Adapted 
to Normal College Plan. 

The normal school policy in vogue in Wisconsin 
is not adapted to the normal college system. In 
Wisconsin the policy has been adopted of a large 
number of normal schools, whereas in the imme- 
diately surrounding states, in which four-year nor- 
mal colleges exist, the policy has been pursued of 
having a small number of very large normal 
schools rather than a large number of small nor- 
mal schools. 

According to figures furnished by the presi- 
dents, the average attendance during the regular 
year 1916-17 at the principal normal colleges in 
surrounding states was as follows: 

The Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, had 
1,570 students ; 

The Normal College at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
had 983 students; 

The principal Normal College of Ilinois at Nor- 
mal, near Bloomington, had 803 students; 

The Cedar Falls, Iowa, Normal College had 
1,589 students. 

Even with these large attendances, the numbers 
of students that have completed four-year courses 
have been relatively smal]. During the five years, 
1913-17: 

At Illinois State Normal University, 66 stu- 
denis had completed the course ; 

At Iowa State Teachers’ College, 281 students 
had completed the course ; 
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At Ypsilanti, Michigan, State Normal College, 
188 students had completed the course in three 
years ; 

In Indiana, which has only one normal school 
for the entire state, there were 54 graduates of 
the college course in the year 1916-17. 

This difference in the policy of Wisconsin and 
the five immediately surrounding states is further 
emphasized by comparing the ratios of normal 
schools and population. 

In Wisconsin, with a population of 2,333,860 in 
1910, we have nine normal schools in operation— 
or one school to 259,318 people ; 

Illinois, with a population of 5,638,591, has five 
normal schools—or one to 1,127,718 people; 

Indiana, with a population of 2,700,876, has 
one normal school—or one to 2,700,876 people. 

Iowa, with a population of 2,358,066, has two 
normal schools—or one to 1,179,033 people ; 

Michigan, with a population of 2,810,173, has 
four normal schools—or one to 702,543 people ; 

Minnesota, with a population of 2,075,708, has 
five normal schools—or one to 415,141 people. 

If Wisconsin be compared with Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota, we have in 
these five states 17 normal schools for a popula- 
tion of about 15,584,000—or one normal school to 
916,000; whereas, in Wisconsin, as we have seen, 
we have 9 normal schools for a population of 
2,333,860, or one normal school to about 260,000 
people. That is, in Wisconsin we have nearly 
three and one-half times as many normal schools 
in proportion to the population as the surrounding 
states. 

It is a natural consequence of having a larger 
number of normal schools in proportion to the 
population than any of the surrounding states that 
the attendance in each of the normal schools is 
smaller. he figures for the regular year given in 
the report of the proceedings of the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, 1917, are as follows: 
One, Eau Claire, less than 250 students; four, 
La Crosse, Oshkosh, Platteville and Whitewater, 
less than 500 students; two, River Falls and Supe- 
rior, between 500 and 600 students; one, Stevens 
Point, between 600 and 700; one, Milwaukee, had 
more than 1,000 students—1,100. 

The cost per student of the normal schools of 
Wisconsin would be increased if they were to 
carry the third and fourth year work of the stand- 
ard college and university. In each of these schools 
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there would be only a small number of students 
in the third and fourth years. To maintain the 
work of the quality of a standard college or uni- 
versity for these few students would be very ex- 
pensive. 


Only Way to Make Four Year Plan Inexpensive Is 
To Make It of Low Grade. 

It is futile to say that this expansion will not 
result in high cost for the instruction in the third 
and fourth years. Such a result can be avoided 
only by giving to the third and fourth year men 
work which by other students is being taken as the 
first and second year work or by attempting ad- 
vanced work on an inadequate basis. 

To illustrate the first alternative: In a normal 
school there may be a general course and a com- 
It might re- 
quire three years for a student to finish both of 
these courses, but all the work would be of the 
type of the junior college. 

Similarly, a normal school may have in addi- 
tion to the general course a course in manual arts 
and one in home economies. ‘T'o fulfill the require- 
ments of all three of those courses might take four 
years or even more, and yet the work would all be 
of the first two-year type. 

If the normal schools do not really make their 
third and fourth years those of a standard college 
or university, but simply give more of the work of ~ 
the first two years, this plan will not so greatly 
add to the expense; but it is certain that such 
work would be unsatisfactory; and it is extremely 
probable that only a small number of students 
would continue their third and fourth years where 
all the work is essentially of the character of the 
first two years’ work. 


mercial course, each of two years. 


Recognition of Situation by Legislature. 

The normal schools are well prepared to give 
the work in the spirit of the first two years of col- 
lege. They may offer more hours of this quality 
of work than can be taken in two years, and thus 
a student may take more than two years of his 
time to gain a knowledge of more subjects. How- 
ever, the normal schools are not now prepared to 
carry on work of the spirit and quality of the third 
and fourth years of a standard college or univer- 
sity. 

It is doubtless the recognition of this situation 
and distinction which led the legislature to enact 
the law quoted by the attorney general, section 
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37.12, that the normal school regents may extend 
the courses of instruction in any normal school, 
the admission to which is.based upon graduation 
from an accredited high school or its equivalent 
to “include the substantial equivalent of the in- 
struction given in the first two years of a college 
course. Such course of instruction shall not be 
extended farther than the substantial equivalent of 
the instruction given in the first two years of such 
college course without the consent of the legisla- 
ture.” 

From the facts above presented, it follows that 
from the point of view of the future, the sound 
plan for the preparation of high school teachers 
is to require four years of training, two of which 
are of a university character, and in an institution 
adapted to give work of this quality. This stand- 
ard is already required by law in the states of 
California and Minnesota. 

Two-year Normal School Graduates May Have 
Temporary Certificate. 

lt will be said, however, that in this state the 
existing situation must be recognized, that the 
standard colleges and the university are not pre- 
paring a sufficient number of teachers for the high 
schools; that a large percentage of the teachers in 
the high schools have not had a four-years’ course. 

It is true that the normal schools are furnishing 
a large number of teachers to the smaller high 
schools of the state. 
change in the law at the present time which would 
prevent this. 

It seems to me, however, that the general ques- 
tion of educational policy should be considered, as 
to whether or not teachers should be allowed to 
continue indefinitely in the high schools without 
completing four-year courses of study. The gradu- 


I am not proposing: any 


ates of the two-year courses in normal schools 
might well be allowed to engage in teaching in the 
high schools so far as they are necessary or desired. 
3ut a person who intends to adopt the vocation of 
instructor in the high school should contemplate 
carrying his education farther along higher lines 
after a period of perhaps two years; and it might 
then be required that the third year of training 
should be obtained in a college or university, and 
after another two years a fourth year in a college 
or university. 

Chief Function of Normal Schools to Prepare 

Grade Teachers. 
There is no question that the normal schools 
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were originally established—and it still remains 
their main function—to prepare teachers for the 
grades. 

It is also beyond question that there is a short- 
age of such teachers and that the normal schools 
should continue to perform this function on a 
greater scale. 

Their work in the preparation of teachers for 
the high schools has been a secondary function, 
not # primary one. 

It seems to me clear that wise economy for the 
state requires that the normal schools confine 
themselves to the several two-year courses, without 
prohibiting a student from remaining longer than 
two years and thus taking more than one course. 

Such policy further requires that for a life cer- 
tificate to teach in a high school a four-year course 
be demanded, the last two years of which must be 
taken in a standard college or university. 

Summary of Conclusions. 
Power of Board of Education. 

The Board of Education has ample power to 
control the extension of the several educational 
institutions of the state through its control of esti- 
mates and approval of budgets. This power the 
Board should exercise, and budgets should not be 
approved which appropriate funds for purposes 
which were not presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion or the legislature in the biennial estimates. 


Sound Policy for Future. 

Through co-operation of the normal schools and 
the university or other standard schools and col- 
leges, the students in the normal schools who de- 
sire to go into the high school field may have their 
first two years at the normal schools and the last 
two years at a standard college or university. 

For those preparing to teach in high schools 
the third and fourth years of the work should bé 
in an institution which has the men and facilities 
of a standard college or university. 

The preparation of high school teachers may be 
in such standard college or university where there 
are adequate facilities for professional training, 
or by a combination of two years in the normal 
school and two years in the college or university. 

Both of these methods are now in operation in 
Wisconsin. The resolutions of the normal school 
regents now propose to add a third method—that 
of four-year normal school courses. If this new 
plan were adopted it would be relatively more ex- 
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pensive in this state than in those states where 
the plan has been tried, since we have a large num- 
ber of normal schools, each with a small attend- 
ance. For the same reason the results would be 
less satisfactory than in these states. 

In the states which have tried the plan of four- 
year courses in a small number of large normal 
schools the success of the plan has been very lim- 
ited, as is shown by the relatively small number of 
students who have graduated from these courses. 
This result is probably due to the fact that most 
students who desire to complete a four-year course 
prefer to do so in an institution, like a college or 
university, in which the four-year course is the 
primary purpose, rather'than in one, like a normal 
school, where the third and fourth years are ap- 
pendages to a standard two-year course. 

Recognizing that we cannot at once follow the 
example of Minnesota and California and require 
four years of work for teaching in the high schools, 
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it is proposed that a limited license be given to 
graduates of normal schools; that before such li- 
cense is extended at least one year of work must 
be done in a standard college or university; that 
the license may then be extended for a limited 
period ; but before the granting of a life certificate 
the full four years’ work of a standard college or 
university shall be completed and a degree ob- 
tained. 

By the plan proposed; we shall follow a sound 
educational policy under which Wisconsin will 
ultimately require of high school teachers adequate 
training and at the same time carry on the schools 
until we can reach that plane. 

The proposed plan of extending the normal 
school courses to four years means a greatly in- 
creased cost of the normal school system. Still 
more important, the proposed plan involves the 
abandonment of the sound educational policy 
which we have hitherto followed. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE MASTERY 


By M. J. 


HE mastery of the English language, the 
mere ability to write and speak correctly, is 
still of the 
American education. 
failed, and because we do not yet know just why we 
have failed. We have experimented blindly and we 
have conscientiously worked ourselves and our 
pupils, but the business man and the educational 
expert still scoff at our output or damn us with 
formidable lists of “persistent errors.” And by 
our output I do not mean merely the eighth grade 
graduate, but the high school and university grad- 
uates as well in altogether too large a proportion. 
We have just reached the stage in the matter of 
language teaching where we are compelled to admit 
that our most ingenious devices have been fruit- 
less. We have tried deductive and inductive gram- 
mar, we have tried diagramming, parsing, sentence 
analysis, and diagramming again, but our product 
seems to be no better by one method than it does 
by another. Comparative statistics on “persistent 
errors” show no superiority for any of our well- 


one most serious problems in 


It is serious because we have 


tried grammar “methods.” 
The average superintendent or principal or 
teacher has faced the problem of language mastery 


SrorMZAND, The University of Wisconsin. 


in somewhat the following way: Here is a poor 
unfortunate child, product of an ignorant or im- 
His speech and writing are atro- 

Here is the book of rules based 
on our best use of language. It is the accepted 
standard of correct usage. Go to now—here is the 
I will unify, unite, these two, as soon 
as possible, and my problem is solved. The usual 
pedagogical method of uniting child and book is 
for the child to “get” the book, usually by memoriz- 
ing its contents. It is henceforth merely a ques- 
tion of “methods” and of drill. 


migrant home. 
ciously incorrect. 


solution : 


This is a rather bald and crass way of stating 
our method of language mastery, but it may serve 
to stimulate a little self-examination on the matter. 
And it will be evident that the purpose of this 
paper is not to suggest some new method of gram- 
mar study. It is rather to raise the question 
whether we have approached the question of the 
relations of grammar and language mastery from 
the right point of view. 

During the last year some interesting studies 
have been made in the Department of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin, in regard to the 
subject of language mastery and others are still 
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in progress. It is our purpose here to suggest 
ina rather informal outline the direction one of 
these studies is taking. The fundamental idea of 
the present discussion is that certain important 
psychological considerations, especially in their 
social aspects, have been overlooked in facing the 
problem of language mastery. 


STAGES IN LANGUAGE MASTERY. 


In opening up the subject this can perhaps best 
be done by pointing out at once where we consider 
the great fault in our program of language teach- 
ing lies—it is our failure to recognize that there 
are distinct stages in the history of language 
mastery for the great majority of us. The only 
exceptions are those who learn the correct forms 
in the earliest stage because of fortunate home 
influences. 

To designate these stages we have to borrow ¢ 
terminology from social psychology, which declares 
that most of us have to go through four stages in 
the learning of anything that constitutes a part of 
our social inheritance. These four stages are: 
T. Custom Imitation. 

II. Conventionality Imitation. 


IIT. Rational Imitation. 
IV. Origination. 


Each of these stages is accompanied and followed 
in language mastery by a period of fixation by 
habit. 

Let us take the point of view then that in the 
learning of language arts, especially conversation 
and composition, we are dealing, especially in the 
earlier stages, with phenomena of social rather than 
individual psychology. 

Our first problem, as far as teaching language 
in the schools is concerned, arises from the fact that 
we get the child at the second stage in the lan- 
guage-learning process, i. ¢., after custom imitation 
and its period of habit fixation have practically 
run their course, and this is no inconsiderable 
period when we consider that it extends from the 
earliest days of infant prattle to the age of five 
or six. 

To get the full significance of this as a problem 
for the teacher we must clearly see the difference 
between custom imitation and conventionality imi- 
tation and the power of habit in the earlier stage. 
The distinction between these two phases or kinds 
of imitation may be examined in detail in Chapter 
XII of Professor E. A. Ross’ “Social Psychology.” 
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It may be condensed here in very brief form and 
special application made of the general principles 
involved to our problem of language mastery. In 
brief, custom imitation is designated as “a bor- 
rowing from ancestors or forerunners” and con- 
ventionality imitation as “a borrowing from con- 
“Tf we figure the 
life of society as a flowing stream, then we think 
of the one as down imitation, the other as cross 
imitation. 


temporaries.” He continues: 


To be sure, the same practice may be 
at one stage a conventionality, at a later stage a 
When it radiates out from some point 
in society, spreading in virtue of the prestige of 
its source, it is a conventionality. When after mak- 
ing such a conquest, it comes to be transmitted 


custom. 


from father to son in virtue of the prestige the 
old have in the eves of the young, it has become a 
custom.” 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE SCHOOL. 


Now it will be apparent upon brief reflection, or 
it is painfully evident from a brief experience in 
the schoolroom, that the “customary” language 
of the home has a three or four years’ start of the 
school and continues to exert far into adolescence a 
parallel influence with that of the teacher, which 
for the sake of the comparison, we may now 
designate as the conventional influence. In all 
those cases where the home is not equal to the 
school in its observance of the conventions of lan- 
guage standards there is a conflicting influence on 
the child’s language habits. Besides, the school 
standard has also to compete with the conventional 
influence of the child’s “contemporaries,” his play- 
mates. But these also usually express the same 
“customary” influence in any community, and 
therefore may, for the moment, be disregarded in 
considering the struggle for the child’s language 
forms as between the “custom” represented by the 
parents and the “convention” represented by the 
teacher. The tragic force of this struggle will 
gain further significance when we apply to our 
particular problem the principle of this social 
“When 
we imitate a contemporary, we are obliged usually 
Our 
imitation is a substitution, and has, therefore, to 
Nothing less than 


conflict as worked out by Professor Ross: 
to surrender some rooted practice or belief. 


overcome the force of habit. 
war, disaster, invasion, or civil strife can shatter 
for whole populations the matrix in which customs 


lie imbedded. On the other hand, parents set us 
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copy as infants when our minds are blank, our 
habits unformed; when we lack all means of test 
or canons of criticism; when their example and 
dogmas do not contradict anything already estab- 
lished in the mind. The tabula rasa of childhood 
makes early imitation an acquisition rather than a 
substitution.” 

Now we must turn for a moment to the principle 
of habit involved in the teacher’s problem. With 
this principle we are all familiar. Let it be stated 
in the simple words of Bagehot, “in whatever way 
a man has done anything once, he has a tendency 
to do it again; if he has done it several times, he 
has a great tendency so to do it.” 

Here lies the tragic erux of the problem of Jan- 
guage mastery. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the problem of language teaching is not so much 
the development of proper habits of speech and 
writing, but the overcoming of improper habits 
learned in the formative period in the normal en- 
vironment and by agencies that cannot be displaced 
and that can only be altered by the slow elevation 
of the whole society to higher standards. 
LANGUAGE HABITS. 

But we have to distinguish four stages in lan- 
guage habits as we distinguish four stages in lan- 
guage acquisition : 

I. Blind habits, imitating wrong customs. 
II. Blind habits, imitating right conventions. 

ITI. Rational habits, imitating the most correct 
models intelligently, because associated with a 
rational understanding of technical ideas (gram- 
mar rules) and motivated by intense desires for 
success and service. 

IV. The individual, conscious language habits, 
“style,” of the literary genius—a form of self- 
imitation that is so conscious of its own superiority 
as an originator as to be able to defy old conven- 
tions and establish new ones. 

This relation of habit to language mastery in 
its various stages can be shown readily by a fine 
paragraph on habit taken from I. KE. Miller’s recent 
book, “Education for the Needs of Life,” p. 21-22, 
and by glossing each sentence with an application 
to the matter of language mastery. 

“Any habit that gets complete isolation from 
some center of ideational control ought to be looked 
upon with suspicion, and methods of instruction 
that produce such isolation by perfecting the habit 
apart from the situations in which it has meaning 
and significance is psychologically condemned at 
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the outset.” Grammar is our principal ideational 
control of language, and while the home learning 
of language in the informal, “custom-imitative” 
way may be psychologically condemned, such con- 
demnation cannot alter the earliest habit-forming 
period for most of us. “Habits not under the con- 
trol of the mind mean a disrupted self instead of a 
unified one.” The teacher who strives to install 
correct modes of language is painfully conscious 
of this “disruption,” but it is merely the symptom 


p 


of a conflict that she cannot overcome by wishing 
it away as a psychological monstrosity. “We have 
tended too much to set habit and thought over 
against each other as antithetical. Habit is some- 
thing like a machine which thought can set going 
and thus relieve itself of much of its mental drud- 
gery.” Because of natural social contacts and as- 
sociations, habit is also something that we can set 
going in others by their imitation of us, and with- 
cut thought on their part, even by thoughtless habit 
on our part. As far as there is any mental con- 
trol of the matter for the imitator, the mental 
control exists only in the mind of the model. The 
parent or teacher, the adult mind, may know the 
idea that is to control the habit; but it is an alto- 
gether different question whether, at these early 
formative stages, the imparting of the idea, in the 
formal way, as mere objective memory work with 
the rules of grammar, can function unless it is 
understood, its value recognized, and the desire or 
the ideal made the controlling factor. Here lies 
the crux of the whole technical grammar fallacy. 
“But it (habit) has no value in and of itself, it 
has to be directed and utilized by the mind. Even 
good thinking depends upon the organization and 
utilization of many previous mental processes that 
become habitual.” But in the imitation 
stages of learning the previous mental processes 
that have become habitual, have become habitual 
only in the mind of the model. “In all of those 
school activities which are designed to establish 
useful motor habits, we want the group of minor 
acts that are co-ordinated into the new habit to be 
so thoroughly welded together into one complex 
that they require no thought for their execution. 
But at the same time we want the habit formed 
under conditions such that when it is established 
it operates as an instrument of the whole self in the 
accomplishment of its purposes. This will usually 
mean that it should be under control from the out- 
set of some idea, set of ideas, or ideal, and not be- 


have 
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come a mere automatism.” But the great tragedy 
of language mastery is that incorrect forms have 
become automatic before the stage of learning is 
reached in which the ideas or ideals necessary to 
efficient language mastery can be made use of. 
We might as well recognize that we have to permit 
the earlier stage of language mastery to follow its 
inevitable channels. The two most serious mis- 
takes we can make are: (1) to let the child have 
poor models in school as well as in the home, 
i. e., tolerate the presence of teachers in the early 
grades who make grammatical mistakes; and (2) 
to think that we can combat the home influence by 
anything in the way of idea-control by teaching 
technique before the reasonableness of the tech- 
nique can appeal to the child’s mind. In other 
words, we ought to recognize that in the grades we 
have the child in the “conventionality imitation” 
stage of learning and that the technical thinking 
has to be done for the child by the teacher. 


THE HABIT OF FREE EXPRESSION. 

We must recognize, then, that habit is an im- 
portant factor to efficient and economical language 
mastery and that we must make it our ally as 
well as recognize it as our foe. We also conclude 
that early habits are mostly formed without rela- 
tion to concepts or ideas of technique. In lan- 
guage, with it conventionalized symbolisms and 
rules, the earliest and most persistent habits are 
formed without ideational controls and usually 
without idealistic controls. They are based on 
pure unquestioning, unthinking imitation. Both 
good and bad models are followed with equal readi- 
ness. In fact, some of the bad models may even 
get a stronger hold because of affective accompani- 
ments. The element of secrecy, the glamour of 
boldness, the charm of novelty are unfortunate 
affective accompaniments of the learning of slang, 
profanity, vulgarity. The incorrect may even be 
cultivated because it shocks and defies. While in 
learning the conventional or proper forms, prac- 
tically nothing aids the deepening of the channels 
of impression and expression, but the element of 
frequency or repetition in correct associations. 


In this connection we may even raise the ques- 
tion, shall we try to combat bad language habits 


during the period when we are trying to develop 
free and spantaneous expression? We may an- 
swer this question by asking another. Will incor- 
rectness in speech be as serious a handicap as a 
lack in freedom of expression? Cannot a free and 
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easy speaker or writer on nearing maturity more 
easily overcome language faults, through ideational 
and idealistic controls, than he can acquire free- 
dom of expression ? 

ADVANCED STAGES OF LANGUAGE MASTERY. 

We turn now to the two advanced stages of 
language mastery, learning by rational imitation 
and by origination. 

The latter may be dismissed with a word, since 
it falls outside of the work of the schools. It is 
that form of language mastery, already hinted at 
in connection with habit, which goes beyond that of 
the average well-educated man and the master of 
the best conventional forms. It is the high artistic 
tvpe seen in the work of such a writer as Carlyle. 
Laboring under the heat and burden of his thought 
such an one can defy the trammels of conven- 
tionalized grammar, just as he can manufacture 
words. Such an artist can conventionalize slang, 
colloquialism, or solecism. He may be more re- 
spectful of the principles of simplicity, or brevity, 
or force, than he is of the rules of past usage. He 


-can gradually force on us the newspaper method of 


punctuation or the Hearst method of paragraphing. 
He can do to grammar what Walt Whitman did 
to the accepted conventions of poetry, or what some 
future literary genius will do to the conventionaliz- 
ing of long-projected spelling reform. These are 
rather analogies than instances, but the conventions 
of grammar are no more immune against origina- 
tion than of rhetoric, or 
poetry, or spelling. 

To explain in brief the broader social law of 
rational imitation back of the third stage of lan- 
guage mastery we may quote again from Professor 
Ross’ “Social Psychology” (pp. 285, 287, 288): 
“Tn rational attitude toward a 
practice depends in no wise on the prestige or dis- 
credit of those who have adopted it, or of the time 
and place of its origin, but only on its apparent 
fitness. There are certain elements of culture that 
tend to diffuse by rational imitation, viz., the 
practical arts and the sciences.” (This includes, 
of course, the art of language mastery and the 


the conventionalities 


imitation our 


science of grammar.) “T'o be sure, in each of these 


authority is recognized and followed. This could 
hardly be otherwise in view of the immense ad- 
vantage of the specialist. But the foundation of 
such authority is not prestige, but past success. It 
is perfectly rational to treat as an authority in his 
line the general who has won every battle, the 
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lawyer who has gained every suit, the physician 
who has saved every case.” And we might add, 
to connect this general law with our own subject, 
the author who has lived through generations or 
centuries. 

Now the question in language mastery here 
‘affects our theory of the place of grammar. Have 
we not in the past placed the study of grammatical 
technique as a control in language mastery, i. e., 
the stage of learning correct speech and writing 
hy rational imitation, too early in our school pro- 
And have we not left it out in the place 
where it should be? This is still to be determined 
hy well-considered experimentation. We must get 
a chance to compare the efficiency of past practices 
with results secured from pupils whose language 
habits are reformed in the high school by the ra- 
tional imitation theory, the teaching of grammar 
when it can be understood and its value as a control 
can be recognized. Our practice is already fast 
moving in the direction of eliminating it in the 
grades in its formal form in which it can only be 
handled in meaningless memorization. The newer 
language texts are largely built on the principle 
that the grades are the period for forming habits 
based on conventionality imitation rather than 
rational imitation, that the acquisition of correct 
forms must still be an unconscious, blind follow- 
ing of a model, and that the more valuable ac- 
quisition during this period is freedom of expres- 


‘ 
gram ? 


sion both oral and written. 
PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Now the practical conclusions from our discus- 
sion may be summarized as follows: 

1. The most important period of language 
mastery is the earliest period in the home when the 
first habits are formed. In many eases this in- 
fluence is not as helpful as it should be. The child 
is handicapped, if not by actual ignorance of good 
standards on the part of the parents, then often 
by thoughtless, careless indifference to the forma- 
tive power of proper models for imitation, or by 
a foolish, sentimental disregard for the child’s 
future struggles by encouraging “baby talk,” by 
“talking down” to the child’s level in sentence 
fragments, by adopting the child’s accidental 
“cute” mistakes as family models, or by a blind 
humoring or an unwillingness to correct the child’s 
mistakes. 

2. When the teacher gets the child, these bad 


we 
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habits have become so fixed, the problem has be- 
come so serious, that the blind groping for cures 
can no longer be tolerated. The best psychological 
or experimental method must be employed to win 
the struggle against past wrong influences that are 
still being exerted on the child in his home environ- 
ment. 

3. In this second stage, when the problem is 
the substitution of good habits for bad, our ex- 
perience and psychology point to the conclusion 
that the only remedy worth considering is the 
building up of these new habits hy the same proc- 
ess of imitation, with a good model substituted 
for the bad. This involves nothing but full, free, 
continuous exercise in expression, both written and 
oral. A teacher who uses incorrect speech in this 
period before the child, either through ignorance 
or carelessness, is criminally out of place in the 
schoolroom. 

4, This second period extends all through the 
grades. The period for rational imitation has not 
vet come. The teaching of technical grammar is, 
therefore, entirely out of place in the grades. 
Ideational controls do not function sufficiently even 
with the upper grade pupils to make it worth 
while to try to implant the idea of rules and para- 
The idea cannot function until it becomes 
To memorize 


digms. 
rational, until it can be understood. 
what is not understood is worse than useless. 


5. Memory can play but a small part in lan- 
guage mastery, a much smaller part than we are 
now giving it in our attempts to have pupils learn 
grammar. Aside from the element of mental 
habit, which has an implication of memory, we 
find this phase of mental function only in connec- 
tion with what would better be termed association. 
In the earlier stage associations for correct speech 
can be built up to a large extent by the “context” 
method. The situation is analogous to that which 
has been developed by scientific experimentation 
in the teaching of spelling, where it has been 
shown that the contextual method of learning 
Any 
situation in grammar mav be treated as we have 
to treat idioms. We cannot explain these even to 
adults from the point of view of the rules of gram- 
mar. We get command of such expressions merely 
by taking them for granted and using them. 


words is more efficient than the columnar. 


6. In the advanced stage of language-learning 
strong associations must be worked up between 
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“understood ideas,” “rationalized technique,” and 
the practice or drill in avoiding error or in the 
constant expression of correct forms. 

7. The “ideas” of grammar can be understood 
in the upper grades of the high school, possibly in 
the first or second year. This must still be deter- 
mined by investigation and experiment. As soon 
as the period for rational imitation dawns, the re- 
inforcing power of the idea, the function of the 
grammatical rule, must be taken advantage of. 
Technical explanations for correctness and incor- 
rectness should be given when they can be under- 


stood. Then they need not be memorized to be ap- 
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plied. They are learned by application, in conver- 
sation and composition. 


8. Ideals can be made to function to promote 


correctness long before technical ideas can be made 
to function to that end. It must be recognized 
that there are two distinct phases of motivation 
possible. In the earlier school stage, i. e., in the 
“conventional imitation” period in the grades, we 
may employ all the artificial motives that we use to 
get good work from the children in any study. In 
the second stage this motivation can make appeal 
to very practical ideals, to the desire for SUCCESS, 
to the highest degree of usefulness. 
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BERLIN’S NEW $120,000 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 





The new high school at Berlin, dedicated May 
13, has the general ground dimensions of 137 feet 
front by 133 
foundation, and is semi-fireproof, having concrete 
floors and partitions. 


feet deep. It stands on a concrete 
The basement provides de- 
partments for manual training, domestic science 
and a room to be used for botany. A spacious 
gymnasium is also included in the basement, with 


a stage seventeen by twenty-four feet at the south 
end. The first floor is given over to six grade 
rooms, cloak rooms, ete. The assembly hall, super- 
intendent’s office, general office, library, commer- 
cial room and six classrooms are on the second 


floor. The building is heated by two systems 
working together, part hot air and part steam 


radiation. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 
BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

For a year or two past “democracy” has been 
our most popular word. We have been reading 
into it all of the hopes, aspirations, and attain- 
ments of the American people. ‘To many it has 
been a synonym for a republican form of govern- 
ment; to others it has had a meaning almost un- 
limited, a connotation as rich as: social experience 
could give. Perhaps the very frequent use of the 
word will lead to a clearer definition of its mean- 
ing, end a greater zeal to realize its implications. 

The American public school has been so closely 
connected with the development of democratic 


ideals, that it seems quite remarkable that our 


> 
magazine writers and editors have just discovered 
With that fine frenzy which the 


proclaimers of a new truth always manifest, they 


the association. 


are now showing how important it is to give youth 
a training in citizenship. ‘They can even see that 
teachers as a class are underpaid and that they 
belong, as lan Hay puts it, to “the most responsi- 
ble, least advertised, poorest paid, but most richly 
rewarded profession in the world.” It is begin- 
ning to be apparent that the public, which in the 
past has rather blindly trusted and supported the 
schools as something necessary but withal mysteri- 
ous and esoteric, is now coming to see that the 
schools are after all the foundation stones of an 
enduring democracy. Where before they felt that 
the school was an institution to be eulogized upon 
occasion, or criticized for its supposed failure, it is 
now being considered rather thoughtfully by lay- 
men. And as is matters political they have the 
final and decisive word, so in educational policies 
they will have a larger voice. They may be inex- 
pert in matters calling for professional judgment, 
but their innate common-sense will finally give the 
correct judgment—if educational men are the 
right kind of leaders. For one of the elements of 
democracy is leadership. Those are the best citi- 
zens who choose most wisely the men and women 
whom they expect to follow. 

As never in the past, the persons who are in- 
trusted with the schools must assume a function 
which to many will prove distasteful. They will 
be engaged in making the schools better, and with 
this will go the duty of forming public opinion in 


educational matters. These opinions will have to 
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be based upon matters of principle rather than 
upon detail; upon policies rather than personal- 
It is conceivable that a matter of educa- 
tional policy should become a political issue. As- 
suredly if the school does its full duty it cannot 
remain aloof from the great social movements that 
are beginning to make themselves felt as a result 
of the World War. Through its temperance in- 
struction the school has probably had much to do 
Through its demo- 
cratic ideals it has impressed upon the generation 
now voting much of the social consciousness evi- 
denced in our public activities. But more defi- 
nitely, more concretely it must do its part in the 
democratic reconstruction that is coming after the 
war. ‘The school men ought to be to the next polit- 
ical period what the lawyers have been in the 
Not at all selfishly nor in a spirit of arro- 
gance will they mould opinion. They may not sit 
in the seats of the mighty, but they will, through 
a formulation of policy and by the power of ideas 
clearly thought out and clearly expressed, have 
much to do with the direction which the currents 
Courage, vision, and 
power will be needed as never before. But if the 
education of the United States is not to be’ domin- 
ated by the Prussian ideal of efficiency, the public 
school men and women will have to assume a new 
duty. 

Wisconsin will undoubtedly have a campaign for 
the revival of the Bennett Law. There will be 
much to do to compel an assent to the principle 
at stake. Religious and racial feeling will be re- 
vived, and a fine balance and sanity will be needed 
in meeting the opponents of a law compelling all 
instruction in elementary subjects to be given in 
the English language. In some communities there 
will be educational martyrs, perhaps later recog- 
nized as our Whittiers, Garrisons, and Browns. 

Home and local and state pride may have to be 
sacrificed if we bring about a national ideal of 
eauality of educational opportunity. So, too, with- 
in the state to make opportunity equal will mean 
self-denial of some for the benefit of all. The 
taxpayer’s pocket-book will feel the impact of the 
blow, and all of the sensitive nerves radiating 
from that important center will be throbbing with 
pain. 

All efforts to draw lines between different educa- 
tional activities which tend to produce a caste sys- 
tem in democratic society will have to be obliter- 


ities. 


with making the nation dry. 


past. 


of public opinion shall take. 
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ated. Vocational education must always be sub- 
ordinate to the great principle of education for 
citizenship upon which our whole system is found- 
ed. The school men have generally seen this and 
have at every opportunity expressed their approval 
of a single, unified school system without class 
distinction. They have not been afraid to con- 
demn the recent legislation in this state which has 
acted as an entering wedge for a large separation 
of lines of educational opportunity. 

School men generally have given approval to the 
principle of the educational ladder. They have 
been eager to test the junior high school because 
they felt that it was a chance to break down the 
barrier between the high school and the grades. 
And yet they have failed to see the fallacy in the 
proposal for an entirely separate training for high 
school and grade teachers. They have repeated 
the formula “Let the normal schools confine their 
activities to the preparation of grade teachers and 
leave the training of high school teachers to the 
colleges and the university” until they have ac- 
cepted it as an educational axiom. Do they want 
a complete separation such as Prussia now has? 
Because I am now connected with a normal school 
I can’t attempt to analyze the question. There is 
much to be said in the negative. Professor Bagley 
has said it repeatedly, but it hasn’t yet reached 
Wisconsin. It will. 

_E. G. Doupna. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Robert Morrison is the new principal at Boyd. 

May your vacation be spent in service for Uncle 
Sam! 

Principal R._E. Balliette, of Oregon, enters the 
naval reserve corps. 

W. I. White, of Spooner, is the new principal at 
Stanley for the coming year. 

EK. A. Seymour has been re-elected principal of 
the new high school at Wrightstown. 

Superintendent J. M. Beck has been re-elected 
at Lake Geneva at a salary of $2,250. 

C. W. 


principalship at Elroy for the coming year. 


Collman, of New Holstein, goes to the 


J. M. Timble, of Hancock, has been advanced 
to the principalship of the Wautoma schools. 

Principal M. M. McGowan has been re-elected 
as principal of the high school at Little Chute. 

Principal Frank EK. Fogo moves from Palmyra 
to the headship of the schools at Clinton next year. 

H. O. Swetlik, principal of one. of the Wausau 
ward schools, goes to Camp Grant with the boys 
in June. 

Principal W. C. Koepke, of Poynette, goes to 
the headship of the Mauston schools at a salary of 
$1,550. 

The new buildings of the Oshkosh normal school 
are expected to be ready for use when school opens 
next fall. = - , 

Earl Messinger, now teaching in Shawano, has 
been elected principal of the high school at 
Mishicott. 


Mr. O. H. Krasselt, assistant in the high school 
at Menasha, becomes principal of the high school 
at Campbellsport. 
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Principal Baird, of Balsam Lake, has been en- 
gaged as instructor in agriculture in the River 
Falls normal school. 

Many of the county training schools are offer- 
ing a summer course this year because of the 
shortage of teachers. 

L. A. Gordon, formerly county superintendent 
in Portage county, is now a non-commissioned of- 
ficer in the light artillery. 

C. L. Hill, of Grantsburg, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the county training school at St. Croix 
Falls for the coming year. 

Principal L. G. Curtis, of Waterloo, is now com- 
pleting his eighth year in that city, and has been 
re-elected for the coming year. 

Principal M. E. Walther of the high school at 
Campbellsport goes to the principalship of the 
Merrill high school at $1,500. 

Principal Paul M. Brown, of Hartland, has 
accepted the principalship of the Laona schools 
for the coming year at $1,800. 

We wonder how many of the principals in the 
state tried at commencement time to make the 
simple gown a leading feature ? 

The maximum salary of principals at Superior 
has been raised from $1,800 to $2,400. The spirit 
of the board in Superior is right. 

The new principal at Albany is Mr. Elmer 
Bohnert, for the last two years principal of one 
of the graded schools near Milwaukee. 

Miss Lillian Grant, a teacher in the Sheboygan 
Falls high school, has sailed for France to take up 
work in the Red Cross canteen service. 

The board of education of Oconto has notified 
all teachers in the schools of that city of a ten per 
cent increase in salary for the coming year. 

B. EK. Swenson, athletic director at the River 
Falls normal school, has accepted a position as 
play ground director at Stockton, California. 


Mr. J. R. Thomas, principal of the high school 
at Melrose, has entered military service. He is 
succeeded by H. Wheaton, now principal of the 
graded school at Melrose. 


Ashland will have but three of its present corps 
of high school teachers next year. Some have en- 
tered military service, and some have sought posi- 
tions elsewhere. This condition is true through- 
out the state. 
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The Eau Claire high school will next year have 
a high school library which will be maintained 
under the joint control of the authorities of the 
school and public library. 

J. M. Chapman and A. G. Western, teachers in 
the Kewaunee high school, have gone to East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, where they will take army train- 
ing work in gas mechanics. 

Teachers of agriculture, manual training, and 
library work are not very plentiful this year and 
there will probably be some institutions unable to 
secure instructors in these branches. 

(. A. Crispin has resigned his position as direc- 
tor of physical education in the schools of Madi- 
son. He is succeeded by M. F. Souders of Middle- 
ton, Massachusetts, at a salary of $2,000. 

Seven hundred and twenty-five children in 
Manitowoc have enrolled for war garden work, 
and will compete for the prizes that have been 
offered by one of the leading banks of that city. 

Superintendent H. A. Melcher, of Delavan, has 
been given leave of absence to enter army Y. M. 
C. A. work in France. Superintendent J. P. 
Ballantyne has been granted leave for this work. 

Dr. L. A. Prince, medical supervisor of the 
Madison city schools, has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of the state school for dependent and 
crippled children at Sparta. He succeeds Dr. J. P. 
Brown. 

Superintendent F. E. 
reports that Miss Bessie Fritz, graduated from the 
Fennimore high school this year, has been neither 
absent nor tardy for eleven years. Can this record 


Drescher, of Fennimore, 


be beat ? 

The Menomonie teachers are making a splendid 
record in keeping up to date. This summer five 
of the high school teachers will attend summer 
schools—three going to Columbia, and two to the 
University of Chicago. 

Superintendent L. Schussman, of Kaukauna, 
is the author of the war rounds printed in this 
year’s Memorial Day annual. These rounds indi- 
‘ate that Mr. Schussman possesses an uncommon 
ability in song writing. 

The Manitowoe school board, which denied a 
petition for a twenty per cent increase in teachers” 
salaries, has compromised by granting an increase 
of six per cent and a war bonus of from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars to each teacher. 
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Miss Nellie Halfhead has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Brodhead to succeed Super- 
intendent Ek, who has entered Army Y. M. C. A. 
work. Miss Halfhead has been an assistant in the 
high school at Brodhead for seventeen years. 

The Antigo board of education has voted to 
for the 
This equipment is to be installed during 
the summer months and will be ready for use 


purchase gymnasium equipment high 


school. 


when school sessions are resumed in the fall. 

J. E. Heffernan, of Brillion, is the new principal 
at Grantsburg for the coming year. German has 
been dropped from the Grantsburg curriculum and 
at the close of a meeting of the local Loyalty 
the German were publicly 


Legion text-books 


burned. 

Mr. H. ©. Cooley, principal of the high school 
at Hillsboro, leaves the teaching profession to 
accept a position as traveling salesman for the 
Melgard Monument Works, Sparta. He is suc- 
ceeded at Hillsboro by Mr. A. P. Euler, of New 
London. 

The Racine-Kenosha 
school will be 
cost of $60,000. The county board of Kenosha 
county only has gone on record, but it is expected 
that the Racine county board will do so before 
this goes to press. 


joint county training 


erected at Union Grove at a 


J. S. Williams, principal of the high school in 
Waukesha since January, 1918, has been elected 
to succeed Mr. G. F. Loomis as superintendent of 
the Waukesha schools. Miss Julia Rockafellow, 
now assistant in the high school, will succeed Mr. 
Williams as principal. 

Superintendent E. W. Shaw, of Peshtigo, has 
resigned his position there to accept work with the 
Central Life Insurance Company with headquar- 
ters in Racine. He is succeeded at Peshtigo by 
J. Howard Stillman, now instructor in agriculture 
in the Peshtigo high school. 


Educators throughout the state will make an 
extra effort during the summer months to. get new 
and additional data concerning mentally deficient 
children. 
work since the state department has added to its 
staff a supervising teacher for this line of study. 


A new impetus has been given to this 


The state board of examiners will conduct an 
examination for state licenses, state certificates, 
and county superintendents’ certificates in the 
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capitol building at Madison, August 13-15. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the fact that the ex- 
amination in agriculture is given in August only. 

The next meeting of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Wausau on 
Friday and Saturday, October 11-12. The lead- 
ing speaker from out of the state will be Ruben 
Post Helleck of Louisville, Kentucky. The chair- 
man of the association is M. H. Jackson of Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. 'T. Warrington Gosling, organizer of the 
Lafayette Bloom school in Cincinnati, which is 
recognized as one of the best junior high schools 
of the United States, has accepted a position as 
state supervisor of high schools in Wisconsin. His 
work will be mainly that of organizing the junior 
high school. 

M. T. 
school at Monticello, has resigned to enter mili- 
tary service. Dr. A. O. Hooker was engaged to 
take up the work of instructing and when at the 


Rodda, former principal of the high 


end of another week another member of the fac- 
culty resigned, Mrs. Hooker was pressed into serv- 
ice as assistant. 

Patriotism is the back-bone of commencement 
Every commencement speaker 
The question 


exercises this year. 
chooses his theme to suit the times. 
of expensive dress has received more than usual 
attention, and in many schools the cap and gown, 
or simple uniform, has taken the place of the 
usual elaborate gowns. 

Recently, upon request, Superintendent J. EK. 
Roberts, of Fond du Lae, recast for use in edu- 
cational magazines in South America, Europe, and 
especially Russia, his article “Breaking the Lock- 
step,” published a short time ago in the Journal, 
He has now been asked to write a brief history 
of education in America. 

The Northeastern Teachers’ Association conyven- 
tion will be held at Appleton, Oetober 18-19. 
Chairman Paul G. W. Keller has prepared a 
splendid program, with President Kaye of the 
Marquette (Michigan) normal school, Dr. S. H. 
Clark of the University of Chicago, and Richard 
Lloyd Jones of the Madison State Journal as 
speakers. 

Courses for teacher librarians are becoming pop- 
ular. Next year Carroll College, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Milwaukee-Downer College, and the Osh- 
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kosh state normal school will offer courses in li- 
brary training. The University of Wisconsin, Be- 
loit College, Ripon College, and the Platteville 
state normal school have been conducting such 
courses this year. 

The National Education Association at its last 
meeting appointed a special committee to study 
the present emergency needs in education. One 
of the problems taken up by this committee is the 
Americanization of those of foreign birth. They 
are also working actively toward increasing the 
revenue for schools so that teachers’ salaries may 
be made adequate. 

The idea of the superintendent of the New 
York city schools, who has asked the principals 
under him to test all upper grade classes on their 
knowledge regarding the causes of the war, is 
worthy of emulation. More pupils should be talk- 
ing about the causes of this war, that they might 
understand what “Make the world safe for democ- 
racy” really means. 

The Milwaukee 
favor of plan number two of six plans submitted 


school board has decided in 


for the public school vacation schedule—summer 
vacation from June 27-September 3; Christmas 
vacation, December 20-January 2; Easter vaca- 
tion, April 11-April 21; two days allowed for the 
state teachers’ convention, and one day for chil- 
dren’s day at the state fair. 

The Kenosha school board is to reorganize with 
a view to making that body a more compact work- 
Three committees are to be 
named to take the place of the eighteen now pro- 


ing organization. 


The committees will be 
Under 
this new arrangement no member of the board 


vided for by the rules. 
financial, educational, and allied activities. 


will be called upon to serve on more than one com- 
mittee. 

The newly elected president of Ripon College 
ix Dr. Henry Coe Culbertson, until 1917 presi- 
dent of the College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
Dr. Culbertson is well known as a speaker, havy- 
ing been for the last year connected with the 
National Public Information and 
having traveled the country lecturing in the inter- 
Wisconsin audiences 
who have listened to him will welcome the coming 
of Dr. Culbertson to Ripon College. 


Cominittee on 


ests of food conservation. 


War-work plans are being rapidly carried out 
in Appleton. Principal Keller tells us that about 
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fifteen acres of land are now under intensive cul- 
tivation in war gardens, the work being mostly 
done by the girls in the high school as the boys 
have already taken man-sized jobs on the farms. 
The girls in the domestic science course have been 
demonstrating in the county on food conservation, 
uses of war flours, and food values of substitutes. 
The war savings work is done under the weekly 
pledge plan and is carried out through the high 
school bank. 


AN APPEAL FROM THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
LEAGUE. 


To Teachers of America. 

Your service is essential to real victory. 

Next to our army and our navy, the public 
schools are our “first line of defense.” 

Upon the trained and enlightened intelligence 
of the boys and girls now under your care will 
depend the safety and progress of American Dem- 
ocracy in the years that are to come. 

Whatever happens your work must go on. 

England, after four years of terrible struggle, 
is giving more attention to public education than 
at any previous time in its history. The Education 
Bill now under consideration is recognized by all 
parties as the most important measure that will 
come before the present Parliament. 

This work of the public school teacher has not 
always been appreciated in the United States. _/¢ 
must be more keenly appreciated and more sub- 
stantially rewarded in the years that are to come. 

We urge public school teachers to stick to their 
posts in this great crisis. We urge boards of edu- 
cation to keep the schools at the highest point of 
efficiency. We must nol starve democracy at its 
root and source. We musl not “grind the seed- 
corn.” 

In two hundred and fifty of the teachers’ sum- 
mer schools of America the National Security 
League is offering aid to teachers desirous of in- 
creasing their part in the winning of the war. 

We wish mobilization of the spiritual power 
which you represent. 

If you are unable to attend a summer school, we 
will furnish you a carefully worked out plan with 
suitable material to aid you in this important 
work, if you will apply for Collection A to the 
National Security League, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York. 


CAN UNDERSTAND IT 


MAGAZIN 
360 ARTICLES 360 ILLUSTRATIONS 


BETTER. 
THAN 
EVER 
15c a copy, 

At Your Newsdealer _ 
Yearly Subscription $1.50 


Send for our new free cat 


alog of mechanical books 


Popular Mechanics Magazine 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Protect Your School Records 


with an 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 





The Capitol Printing Co. 
Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 





4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon : : 40 cents 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
are Valuable 


But they do accumulate 


Consult our Library Supplies Catalog 
for best methods of filing them. 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 








Strength-Durability-Economy 
Transfer Case 
Electrically 
_ . | welded, gives 
|| | strength, rig- 
| | idity, endur- 
ance; permits 
stacking to 
any height. 


The Capitol Printing Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
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Why not let the 
Scotch lassie 


Scotch Cleaning Oil 


for furniture and woodwork 


Scotch Floor Oil 


Scotch Sweeping 
Compound 





Get after the dust 
and germs? 

Scotch Liquid Soap 

Scotch Disinfeétant 


Scotch Denteoont 


All goods guaranted to give 
satisfaétion or money 


refunded. 





Scotch Oil Company, Madison, Wisconsin 
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